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How to Promote Community and Industrial Development 


By Frepericxk H. McDonavp. Business executives wishing to appraise new plant locations, 
and civic leaders looking for step-by-step procedures in developing a community will value 
this comprehensive guide, by a nationally known consulting engineer, who has supervised 
many successful efforts of this type in the South. $3.00 
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By Harry A. Overstreet and Bonaro W. OverstrEET. Everyone interested in ways of 
fostering public interest in public questions will find this biography of Town Hall absorbing 
reading. Traces the development of a democratic idea in adult education through forty 
years — from the founding of the League for Political Education to America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air. $2.50 













A Practical Course in Successful Selling 


By Harry Smmons. Complete in one volume — a course in salesmanship which will help 
the new salesman onto his feet and give the experienced salesman many new tips on how to 
handle difficult selling situations. Belongs in every corporation library — or better, in the 
hands of every sales manager for use at sales conferences and with training courses. $3.00 
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By Criarence L. Van Sickie. Business executives, industrial engineers, accountants — will 
all find much valuable information in this latest approach to cost accounting. In addition to 
production costs, it gives attention to administrative and marketing costs, budgetary con- 
trols, and improvements in the general accounting system. $6.00 











How to Find the Right Vocation, Revised 


By Harry Dexter Kitson. A “must” for every vocational library. This revised edition of a 
popular classic brings the latest approved technics to vocational directors, teachers and 
leaders in youth organizations on how to help young people choose a vocation, prepare for 
it, secure and hold employment. $2.50 











Investment Salvage in Railroad Reorganization 


By Harowp Patmer. This book belongs in the libraries of banks and investment houses. It 
presents for the first time in book form vital information which investment counselors and 
trustee officers should impart to holders of railroad bonds. Tells how the maximum can be 
salvaged from railroad securities where reorganizations are going on — in the light of recent 
Federal legislation. $2.00 
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By Joun F. Fow ter. For all financial libraries and security dealers. Also for public officials 
and taxpayers. Explains the nature, distribution, uses and benefits of a new type of self. 
liquidating public loan which is being used to finance hundreds of public works. Supplies the 
bond salesman and security dealer with complete factual knowledge upon which to base 
effective sales talks. $3.00 
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Giving Words Their Wings * 


By M. Llewellyn Raney, Director of Libraries 
The University of Chicago 


EPTEMBER witnessed one of the 

major tragedies in human history. 
A fair little republic went down ravished 
and hopelessly maimed, while the three 
big democracies and a fourth mighty 
people struggling to become one, corded 
not a muscle in defence. England, France, 
and the rest of us will have bitter reason 
to rue that fatal decision. And what a 
reversal. Only last August, the 27th, we 
were hailing the tenth anniversary of a 
Pact ratified by 63 nations, pledging 
themselves to the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy and to 
the solution of all international difficul- 
ties by means pacific. The first of the 
original fifteen signers was Stresemann 
for Germany, and the last, Bene for 
Czechoslovakia. 

The world will find it hard to live that 
betrayal down. The human spirit, how- 
ever, will not be stayed from rising, for 
its seers have descried the heights and 
wings are ever growing. Five hundred 
years ago an obscure mechanic released a 
power that will in time break every 
despotism. It was Gutenberg’s device for 
spreading words, and words are the 
mightiest force ever unleashed on earth. 
This breath a sword hacks in vain, the 
sound survives a cannon’s. The printing 
press that gave currency to words and 
kept them current set the nemesis of 


tyranny on its way. 

*A paper read before the Milwaukee chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association meeting jointly with the 
Wisconsin Library Association, in Milwaukee Oct. 7, 1938. 


Church and state were quick to see 
the threat to absolutism. As long as it 
was the ancient classics and ecclesiastical 
documents that got the issue of type all 
went smoothly, but when thought got 
analytical.and protestant about present 
affairs, then was time to set the brakes. 
Nothing should appear except cum 
privilegio. The priest would censor, the 
king would license. At length these 
licensees were chartered in 1556 as the 
Stationers’ Company of London and 
only its members could publish. Authors 
were chattels bought and sold. In all the 
western stretch from Homer to the 
Statute of Anne in 1709, the author had 
no recognized property in his written 
word, and it was not till 65 years later 
that a close vote of the House of Lords 
set the statute finally on its base to stay 
— just in time for our own Constitution 
to pronounce soundly on freedom of the 
press and the exclusive right of authors 
to their writings for a term. 

But Constitutional coverage is not 
enough. It must be implemented and 
vigilance in enforcement be sleepless. To- 
day there are three threats to the free 
course of honest expression and to prop- 
erty therein. These come respectively 
from the dictators, the tories and the 
proletariat. In the totalitarian state, de- 
bate is suspended and foreign comment 
cut off. In a society of smug conserva- 
tism, the news columns are warped to 
jibe with the editorial page. When at last 
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the underprivileged rise in revolt, their 
resentment and distrust are apt to tram- 
ple print indiscriminately and coun- 
tenance only what they understand. 
There is as yet no sign of the man on 
horseback in America. But unquestion- 
ably there are few newspapers that mir- 
ror the times without prejudice and 
there are certain signs that in the level- 
ling up of society now undertaken the 
privately endowed institutions will tend 
to wane, those of state to wax and in the 
latter the voters veer to limiting freedom 
of research and teaching in favor of the 
immediately utilitarian. Thus the release 
of the luminous word is our steady con- 
cern and in its unobstructed course lies 
the world’s salvation. A bridge will trem- 
ble if a violin sounds its note. Woodrow 
Wilson’s call broke the morale behind the 
Kaiser’s lines. Today’s tyrannies, too, 
will fall when the key word strikes home. 

Homo sapiens is a curious and talka- 
tive creature. He early fell to utterance 
as he was moved, and ten thousand years 
ago he began to write down how it seemed 
to him. 

At least a half million years we have 
had in divergence from the beast but 
written records for only the last 2 per cent 
of the time. To visualize this, reduce the 
500,000 years to 50. Then on this scale 
writing was discovered half through the 
fiftieth year, the first name in European 
literature appeared less than four months 
ago, the printing press would be short of 
18 days old, and Darwin’s Origin of 
Species published this morning. Brief 
indeed the period of record, but in it 
more progress has been scored than in all 
the 98 per cent before. Till men could 
hold what they had won, each generation 
had to spend most of its energies in re- 
winning what was lost. But from the 
time when discoveries without and within 
came to be fixed in records and be- 
queathed, civilization could begin a 
steady climb. 
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For half a millennium the printing 
press has toiled to get conclusions in 
print, with librarians to keep the results 
and marshal them at competent elbows 
for fresh advance. Meanwhile a flock of 
auxiliaries have sprung up to extend the 
record, especially in small edition ma- 
terials and ephemera. Such are the 
typewriter, multigraph, mimeograph, 
hectograph, lithoprinting, etc. In this 
line has recently appeared an entrant of 
such extraordinary skill as to capture 
universal attention and challenge the 
printing press itself for the first time in 
five centuries. This we are to look at 
today. 

What does the newcomer discern in the 
situation as he backs off for perspective? 
Two things above all else. The first is 
that though the record was late in start- 
ing it now rolls out in a daily volume 
beyond the capacity of any institution to 
control let alone possess. The other is 
that it is on a perishable medium. 

When the new National Archives 
building, to take but a single instance, 
went recently into service with its 10 
million cubic feet of storage space surveys 
showed that there were already in ex- 
istence more than enough Government 
records to fill this area twice over, with- 
out providing for annual accumulation, 
and that since the war more documents 
have appeared than in the nation’s pre- 
vious history. 

Under these circumstances resort has 
been had to various controls. The first of 
these is listing; the second is indexing; 
the third is abstracting; the fourth is 
special collections; and with the last is 
now coming more and more into play the 
living index — a custodian trained in the 
subject matter over which he or she pre- 
sides. The present audience is familiar 
with all these devices. In fact it has had 
the grit to pioneer for nearly thirty years. 
It is cheering to note in the current num- 
ber of your official organ two leading 
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writers recognizing the necessity of li- 
brarians knowing the literature they 
serve. No less proportion anyhow can in 
decency be tolerated than that the libra- 
rian shall be to the expert user as the 
pharmacist is to the physician, and if the 
two are merged all the better. You do not 
put either a day laborer or an electrician 
in charge of a drug store. The goal is 
world documentation centres and swift 
means of massing total records at points 
of likely advance on short notice. 

The odd and even amazing discovery 
the newcomer makes regarding perma- 
nency of record is that it was the present 
generation that, though supposedly par- 
ticularly sensible of the value of records 
as guides to wise action, made the pecul- 
iar decision to entrust its own records to 
the flimsiest of media — undiluted wood- 
pulp paper. We have, for example, 
adopted the habit of keeping diaries all 
over the world, diaries we call news- 
papers. Each one of these organs essays 
to set down the daily story of its own 
immediate region, large or small, and the 
chief events elsewhere. Some of these run 
back a century and a half. Social scien- 
tists are emphatic in their judgment that 
these diaries constitute our most valua- 
ble documenta for tracing social evolu- 
tion. Yet for the second half of this 
period, the paper is going into dust 
before our eyes. Unless we do something 
about it, they of 2038 will not have the 
first hand account of this, our troubled 
century. 

Fortunately we now know what to do 
about it, for the National Bureau of 
Standards has drawn the specifications 
not only for expelling internal deteriora- 
tive substances from paper but also for 
safeguarding it from external attack. We 
know how to make record paper and how 
to preserve it. The specifications are sim- 
ple enough: Strip down clean to the basic 
fibre, whatever it is, and cut it into 
knittable lengths. Then store it in about 
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50 per cent humidity, with temperature 
moderate and stable, where the air is 
freed from the corrosive gases of com- 
bustion. The library buildings of the 
future will all meet these simple condi- 
tions, especially as air conditioning comes 
more and more to characterize both 
business and home construction. 

Such is the world the newcomer faces. 
What can he do about it? 

Well, he arrived at his task quite small 
but candid and confident altogether. In 
exercise he has grown in both size and 
caution but lost none of his assurance. As 
to bulk and impermanence he does have 
something very practical to offer. 

Take the case of newsprint. The paper 
page measures 18” x 2214”’; the film area, 
1” x 1%”. The war file of the New York 
Times makes a pile 12’ high, occupying 
two double sections of book stack. The 
film copy takes less than one cubic foot 
of space, or 2 per cent of the printed area. 
The National Archives escapes its space 
dilemma by filming 90 per cent of its 
purely informational paper and keeping 
only 10 per cent for samples. The Bureau 
of the Census puts on film the 34,000,000 
index cards of the 1900 enumeration and 
reduces floor space requirement from 
7,000 square feet to 50. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica with its 24,000 pages 
would drop from 4,000 cubic inches to 
200 and lower its weight from 100 pounds 
to 1%. It is said that a million volumes 
could be recorded on 5 cubic yards of 
film. In ordinary practice, where extreme 
saving is not sought, it is usual to put 16 
octavo pages on a foot of 35 mm. film, 
but there is not the slightest reason why 
the text should not be set across film 
instead of parallel with its length and so 
double the number of pages per foot. The 
fact of the matter is that we are just at 
the beginning of minification. So far as 
the camera and emulsion are concerned it 
is already possible to put a book of 250 
pages on a strip the size of a catalog card. 
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A telephone directory page reduced 50 
diameters, 7.e., to 1/2500 of natural size 
is here on display. The rub is in the read- 
ing, for as yet this could be done only 
with a microscope and people do not 
want to read that way, to say nothing of 
the cost of microscopes. This, however, 
is not a permanent disqualification. All 
we need is a sufficiently powerful lamp to 
penetrate so dense a thicket of text and 
project it. The lamp, too, is here but it 
would destroy the film if applied. It is a 
cold white light we await, and on this 
experiments are under way with such 
types as sodium vapor, high intensity 
mercury vapor and high pressure quartz 
capillary lamps. When this goal is at- 
tained, your library would pass to card 
cabinets, a book per card, and projection 
reading would be simple. Oh, yes, the 
midget can undoubtedly deflate the bulk. 
You will have to give him something 
harder than that to feaze him. 

And permanence? Laboratory tests of 
most exacting character indicate as long 
a life expectancy for acetate cellulose 
film, both base and emulsion, as for the 
best record paper ever made. It is non- 
explosive, less combustible than paper, 
and gives off no deleterious gas in storage 
— contrary in all these respects to the 
nitrate of the movies. The image remains 
fixed in all endurable temperatures and 
lights. All it asks is a bed clear of dust 
and a little water to drink. That is to say, 
its enemies are abrasion and drying. A 
bit of metallic dust can blank out a lot of 
text if ground down the band, and if we 
subject films to the 15 per cent humidity 
that characterizes too many American 
rooms, they will grow brittle and crack 
to ruin. Just have an open container of 
water where the film abides and even if 
away from home its tongue gets parched 
it will absorb what it needs when it re- 
turns to base. 

On the score of scratching I am here 
privileged to make first announcement 
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of what may be a revolutionary process 
in the making of duplicate copies. For 
some months experiments have been 
under way on a film without emulsion to 
scratch, but with impregnation by a light 
sensitive dye. It is too slow for photog. 
raphy but gives exceptional definition 
in duplication, producing negative from 
negative and positive from positive. As 
at first offered, the base was viscose, i.¢., 
cellophane, and this was pronounced 
impermanent. Afterward, however, the 
process was applied successfully to ace- 
tate cellulose and ‘‘these results,” the 
National Bureau of Standards now ad- 
vises me in writing, with privilege of 
quotation, “‘are indicative of a high 
degree of stability and, in our opinion, 
film of this quality is suitable for perma- 
nent records.”” This process is known 
commercially as Ozaphane, and, till the 
recent New England hurricane, was ex- 
pected to be in the market by January 1. 
A sample is offered for examination 
today. 

If the new medium is thus economical 
of space and will last, how about the cost 
of it? This must necessarily vary with the 
condition of the material being copied. 
If it is frail, handling must be slow. If it 
is bulky or discolored, finer grained film 
is required and this is higher priced. But 
for average materials of ordinary size a 
national standard comes near to have 
been established through the virtual 
agreement in rates adopted by the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute, the Library 
of Congress, and The University of Chi- 
cago. This amounts to a cent a page plus 
a small service charge or a low minimum 
— this for the original negative. Positive 
contact prints come cheaper. Thus, in 
the July A.L.A. Bulletin a series of thirty 
French Revolutionary newspapers in 
positive film copy is priced at eight cents 
a film foot or, in nearly all cases, a half 
cent a page because the cost of the nega- 
tive had been covered by a Foundation 
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grant. If there are several subscribers to 
divide up the cost of the negative, then 
again the positive is greatly reduced. 
Thus University Microfilms supplies film 
copies of all books printed in English up 
to 1550 at a half cent a page when there 
are as many as a dozen subscribers. 
Lower still was the cost of 300,000 pages 
of NRA and AAA Hearings on 16 mm. 
film to about a dozen libraries at a little 
over $400 each. In a word it is already 
true that if only one person needs a work 
of 250 pages, he can have it at no greater 
cost than a printed copy out of an edition 
of 2,000. 

At this unexpected point Ozaphane 
reénters the scene with an offer to copy 
100 feet of film at $1.50 on a thickness 
of .002 inch, or $1.90 on a thickness of 
.003”, or $2.50 on a thickness of .005’’. 
This last is about the thickness heretofore 
standard but it is claimed that when the 
emulsion does not have to be supported 
no such thickness is necessary and the 
medium one of .003” ought at least to be 
sufficient. That would mean that the 
duplicate copy of a foot carrying 16 
pages of ordinary sized text would come 
not to 8 cents, as in our July list or 5 
cents for the Eastman newspapers, but 
less than 2 cents. Needless to say, we are 
watching this experiment closely. 

But after all, can you use it after you 
have got it? It is to be confessed that 
reading devices have not kept pace with 
the taking instruments and that, further, 
nobody will read by an instrument if he 


News 


Chapter Activities. . . . As the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter has an acute interest in 
microfilming, the subject for their second 
meeting November 22nd was ‘Ten 
Nights in a Microfilm Library.”’ The 
meeting was held at the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation library, and Ross C. 
Cibella presented the results achieved in 
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can use his eyes unaided. The same, 
however, can be said for motion pictures. 
We would not watch screen action, if we 
could see the same in life. It’s a case of 
substitution. Here is not a choice be- 
tween a book in hand and its projection 
on a screen. It’s a question of whether we 
shall have the text in screen form or not 
at all and this depends upon whether we 
can use it so without injury to the eyes 
or excessive inconvenience. The reading 
instruments are improving and there is 
at least one now available in the type- 
writer price range for materials in me- 
dium reduction. Unquestionably enough 
has been accomplished in the utilization 
cycle to indicate that the penalty is not 
too great to pay for the vast increase in 
basic materials the new medium vouch- 
safes and for the great economy of space 
saving and the rescue of the perishing 
from certain loss. It is the first time that 
men of science have been justified in the 
hope that at last they might have under 
control the entire output of the world in 
their several specialties. Special collec- 
tions can be had in unexampled degrees 
of completeness, the individual scholar 
even in crowded apartments can once 
more begin to own his materials instead 
of depending too much on the institu- 
tional library, and the amateur scholar 
away from great centres need not lose his 
hold on scholarship. But what one loves 
and lives by he will continue to hold in 
the form of the author’s creation with no 
apparatus intervening to jar the tie. 


Notes 


the use of microfilm. . . . The New Jer- 
sey Chapter had as the theme of its 
December 7th meeting, ‘‘Our Social Re- 
sponsibilities: What Program Meets 
Future Needs?’’ T. Lester Swander, wel- 
fare director of the Welfare Federation of 
Newark, talked on ‘Experiences and 
Practices in Evolving a Community Pro- 
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gram”’; Joseph P. Murphy, chief proba- 
tion officer for Essex County, talked on 
“One Special Problem and a Method of 
Meeting It’’; and Rebecca B. Rankin, 
librarian of the New York Municipal 
Reference Library, on ‘‘How Libraries 
Facilitate the Work for Social Welfare.” 

The November 15th meeting of the 
Illinois Chapter was based on a methods 
round table. Miss Harriette Greene di- 
rected the round table and the subjects 
discussed were ‘‘Organization of Period- 
ical and Pamphlet Collections,” “‘ Bringing 
Information to the Attention of Execu- 
tives.’’ Some of the questions considered 
were: ‘‘Are printed periodical indices in 
your field adequate or do you find it nec- 
essary to index articles on the subjects 
of particular interest to your organiza- 
tion? Are lists of indexed articles or ab- 
stracts regularly sent to executives? 
What subject heading lists are used in 
indexing? Are clippings catalogued? Are 
pamphlets catalogued? What methods 
are used for bringing new pamphlets and 
reports to the attention of people who 
would be interested ?”’ 

The Albany Capital District Chapter 
celebrated November 18th by an infor- 
mal meeting together with the national 
President, Alma C. Mitchill, and the 
Secretary, Elizabeth Lois Clarke. It held 
its December meeting on the 2nd, at 
which the pressing problem of book infor- 
mation was discussed by Miss Mary 
Eastwood. . . . The Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter held its November 15th 
meeting at the Los Angeles Breakfast 
Club, with the theme, ‘‘ The Motion Pic- 
ture Industry.’’ Mr. Robert R. Bruce, 
director of the Research Department, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, arranged short 
speeches on the different phases of mo- 
tion picture problems — sound, perform- 
ance, set drawing, and wardrobe. Exhib- 
its were brought from the different 
studios as illustrations of research work 
on different productions. 
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The Milwaukee Chapter has brought 
out a handy little directory of its mem- 
bers, which includes the names of the 
officers and the various committee mem- 
bers. . . . The Boston Chapter’s meet- 
ing of November 28th was held at Good- 
speed’s Book Shop. Mr. Goodspeed 
talked entertainingly on the interesting 
contacts of his long years in bookselling, 
while Mr. John Holmes, of the literary 
staff of The Boston Evening Transcript, 
discussed possibilities in current publica- 
tions. . . . The Cincinnati Chapter cele- 
brated with a Christmas party at its 
meeting December 6th, which was held 
at the Vernon Manor. 

Heard Here and There. . . . The Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House held a 
reception on Wednesday, December 7th, 
at the Joint Reference Library. Members 
of the Illinois Chapter were invited. 
This opportunity to see the new head- 
quarters of this famous social science 
library was enthusiastically welcomed 
by members of the Illinois Chapter and 
the Chicago Library Club... . The 
Boston Public Library was a more than 
usually busy place November 13th-—20th 
when the 1938 Boston Herald Book Fair 
was held there and attended by 150,000 
people. One hundred nine authors ap- 
peared on 18 speaking programs, and 
other activities were carried on in propor- 
tion, providing a thrilling if strenuous 
time. 

Seen Here and There in Print. ... 
The Special Libraries Association, 
through Rose Boots as representative, is 
coéperating with the New York Career 
Tours Committee of the American 
Woman’s Club in connection with the 
New York World’s Fair. A forthcoming 
publication of this committee, ‘‘ Women 
at Work—A Tour Among Careers,” 
to appear February 15th, will bea stirring 
presentation of possibilities in work for 
women. . . . Pacific Bindery Talk, for 
November 1938, had a well-thought-out 
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article by Margaret Buck Gledhill, li- 
brarian of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences, on the “Holly- 
wood Library.”’ The article describes the 
work of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, and includes illustra- 
tions of their microcards and the methods 
of filing them. . . . The International 
City Managers’ Association has issued a 
publication called, ‘Recording Council 
Action in the City Clerk’s Office,” with 
the joint authors, Orin F. Nolting, as- 
sistant director, the International City 
Managers’ Association, and Josephine B. 
Hollingsworth, librarian, Municipal Ref- 
erence Department, Los Angeles Public 
Library. This is a guide for city clerks 
in preparing business for council action, 
recording and publishing proceedings, 
filing documents, indexing minutes and 
ordinances, and safeguarding records. 

A fine, compact and stimulating article 
on “The Functioning of a Business Li- 
brary,” by Florence A. Grant, librarian 
of Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
appears in The Executives Service Bulletin 
for November 1938. One of Miss Grant’s 
particularly pertinent comments is, ‘‘ The 
librarian will adapt her technique to 
needs and will bring two tools probably 
possessed by no one else in the organiza- 
tion — knowledge of innumerable sources 
of information both in and out of books, 
and the special skill to arrange it and 
make it quickly available and usable.”’ 

Katherine Karmelich, of the California 
State Fisheries Laboratory, Division of 
Fish and Game, had an article in Califor- 
nia Fish and Game for July 1938 on “A 
Fisheries Library and Its Uses” that 
gives a comprehensive picture of the 
activities of her library and some very 
interesting lists of publications useful in 
her collection. . . . The New Yorker for 
October 29th, under ‘‘Profiles,”’ carried 
an interesting account of the activities 
of Mr. H. W. Wilson, the moving spirit in 
facilitating the use of current literature. 
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Groups. . . . The Financial Group of 
the New York Chapter was fortunate 
enough to have a visit from Elsie Rack- 
straw, the national chairman, Monday, 
November 7th. This visit was in connec- 
tion with a meeting at the National City 
Financial Library where Mary Hayes, 
the librarian, talked about her collection, 
and Miss Rackstraw talked first about 
the work of the Federal Reserve Library, 
and second, Financial Group plans for 
the year. . . . The University and Col- 
lege Departmental Librarians Group of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter had its first 
meeting at Westminster College in New 
Wilmington, with the topic of the eve- 
ning, ‘‘ The Problem of Reserve Books for 
Commuters.” 

The New York Newspaper Group has 
held several dinner meetings, of which 
the December 7th one had as the speak- 
ers, Ralph H. Carruthers of the New York 
Public Library, and Frank N. Gunderson 
of the Recordak Corporation, who dis- 
cussed the various phases of the micro- 
filming of newspapers. . . . The Science- 
Technology Group of the Connecticut 
Chapter met in Waterbury and listened 
to a paper, ‘‘ Digested Information as an 
Aid to Workers in the Rubber Industry,” 
presented by Dr. Donald E. Cable, li- 
brarian of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 
in Passaic. . . . The Biological-Sciences 
Group of the Boston Chapter met on 
November 17th at the Tufts Medical and 
Dental Schools and the work of these 
schools was discussed. 

The Boston group of catalogers and 
classifiers met November 15th and lis- 
tened to a talk on recent developments in 
cataloging by Miss Margaret Mann. 
. . . The University and College Depart- 
mental Librarians Group has brought out 
its Bulletin for November. This con- 
tained an interesting list of basic refer- 
ence books for a departmental law li- 
brary. . . . A joint meeting of the Insur- 
ance and Social Science Groups of the 
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New York Chapter was held at the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Library on Decem- 
ber 12th at which Miss Mary E. Hurl- 
butt, instructor of cultural studies at 
the New York School of Social Work, 
spoke on ‘‘Reminiscences of a Social 
Worker in Czechoslovakia.” 

News of Our Members. . . . Miss Ade- 
laide R. Hasse, librarian of the Works 
Progress Administration, has been in- 
vited by the American Association of 
International Law to resume her index 
to United States Documents Relating to 
Foreign Affairs, 1828-1861. Miss Hasse 
has been authorized by Works Progress 
Administration to accept the invitation. 
Administrative details are being worked 
out. . . . Dr. Arthur H. Cole, librarian 
of Baker Library and Professor of Busi- 
ness Economics of Harvard University, 
talked on ‘‘ The Kress Library of Business 
and Economics” at the annual meeting 
for members of the Business Historical 
Society and their guests at the Faculty 
Club of the Graduate School of Business 
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Administration, Harvard University, 
. . . Lee Ash, Jr., formerly with the 
Associated Press Library in New York, 
is Carrying on special studies at the Okla- 
homa Agricultural & Mechanical College 
at Stillwater, Okla., doing historical and 
bibliographical research in Indian ma- 
terials and the Southwest, and noting 
special library conditions in that region. 
Committee Activities. . . . The Dupli- 
cate Exchange Committee of the national 
association for the season 1938-39 plans 
to send monthly lists of available free 
material to the presidents of Chapters or 
to a local representative in every chapter. 
Members are reminded that individual 
copies can be obtained by a $1.00 sub- 
scription for a year. Institutional mem- 
bers this year may receive free copies of 
the exchange list. Those who wish to be 
put on the mailing list for this list should 
notify the Duplicate Exchange Com- 
mittee chairman, Miss Beatrice Howell, 
Insurance Institute of Montreal, 410 St. 
Nicholas Street, Room 503, Montreal. 


S.L.A. Drive for New Members 


EMBERSHIP in the Special Li- 
braries Association: just what 

does it mean to you? We all know that no 
organization, professional or otherwise, 
can exist very long without those mem- 
bers who are always ready and willing, no 
matter what other duties they may have, 
to give of themselves to keep that Asso- 
ciation alive. It is a true saying that we 
receive from any Association in propor- 
tion to what we ourselves put into it. 
What I, as your President, am asking of 


each and every S.L.A. member for the 


next four months is to give herself or 
himself wholeheartedly to helping the 
National Membership Chairman in the 
drive for new members. 

Past Presidents in their messages and 
articles appearing from time to time in 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES have reiterated the 
statement again and again, that this 
Association needs money to carry on its 
program of development. Where is this 
money to be secured? The answer is from 
dues. The idea of increasing dues does 
not meet with approval by some of the 
members, although eventually this may 
have to be done. If dues are not raised, 
how then is this increased revenue to be 
obtained? The answer is either from new 
members or from transfer of membership 
from Associate to Active or from Active 
to Institutional. 

At the Board and Council Meeting 
held November 5th, the question of a 
Membership Drive was discussed at 
length, with the result that the Board 
voted unanimously to launch a Member- 
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ship Drive beginning December 1, 1938, 
and extending for a period of four months 
from that date. It was also decided that 
certain S.L.A. publications be given as an 
incentive to these new members. SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES for November outlined the 
proposal. 

Suppose we stop to consider for a 
moment just what would be the increase 
in the revenue if during this period the 
Association were to add 100 new institu- 
tional members, 250 active members and 
500 associate members. The net result 
would be $3,750 additional annual reve- 
nue. With this increased revenue it would 
be possible to pay the salary of an Editor 
of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, to increase the 
apportionment for traveling expenses so 
that the President and other members 
of the Executive Board would be able to 
visit more Chapters, and to set aside a 
definite sum for Association promotion. 

It has often occurred to me that mem- 
bership in S.L.A. under the classifications 
of Active and Associate should be more 
specifically defined in the Constitution. 
The annual dues for both these classes 
are low in comparison to dues in other 
professional organizations — $5.00 for 
Active and $2.00 for Associate members 
—and because of this fact, it seems to 
me that Active Membership should 
include all librarians other than junior 
assistants and library clerical workers — 
while Associate Membership should em- 
brace the junior assistants and members 
of the clerical force. 

Considering the fact that there are 
Many firms which have libraries but 
which are not Institutional Members, 
here is another lucrative field from 
which to draw new members. It has been 
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asked at times just what value does 
a company derive from this type of 
membership. Institutional membership 
includes a subscription to SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES as well as a copy of every publica- 
tion issued by the Association. The ques- 
tion has been raised that there are many 
publications sponsored by the Associa- 
tion which are of little or no value to an 
Institutional member. A chemical com- 
pany, for instance, would have no use for 
a “List of Subject Headings in Social 
Work and Public Welfare.’’ This is true, 
but although a list such as the one 
mentioned may not be useful to a chem- 
ical firm it shows the chemical librarian 
how wide the field of activity is in S.L.A. 
It is because of this wide distribution of 
knowledge within the Association that 
membership is so valuable and necessary 
for institutions. Through this member- 
ship it is possible for a librarian to obtain 
whatever information she may need out- 
side of her field. It is through membership 
in S.L.A. and attendance at annual 
conferences that the wheels of companies 
having libraries run more smoothly. A 
librarian from the West Coast may dis- 
cover from these contacts that a library 
in the East has just the report for which 
her chief has been searching. In this way 
a common bond is established and an 
Institutional membership more than 
pays for itself. 

I am looking for excellent results from 
this drive and I know that the members 
of S.L.A. will stand back of it 100 per 
cent. 

A Merry Christmas and a most pros- 
perous and Happy New Year to you all. 

ALMA C. MITCHILL, 
President. 
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We Do This 


HAT do you do that will be of help 

to your fellow librarian? Surely you 
have some unusual trick that is used in 
your library which is time-saving! Won’t 
you share it with others? 

As special librarian you know how 
handicapped we all are for time and 
assistance to accomplish the things we 
wish. How often have I struggled to get 
a label to stick on certain types of bind- 
ing! A suggestion was given me by a 
bookbinder which i will pass on to you. 
Instead of glue use ordinary nail-polish, 
and the label will never come off. A longer 


method is to remove the sizing from the 
spine of the book with a wash of alcohol. 
Haven’t you come across some helpful 
idea? 

The success of this column depends 
solely upon you and your codéperation. 
It will appear as frequently as I have 
enough material gathered from YOU to 
make up a column. Please send any con- 
tributions or suggestions to me at the 
Philadelphia Company Library, 435 Sixth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

VirGINIA L. GARLAND, Chairman, 

Methods Committee. 





*“T-’OR ages we've been trying to find a neat 

method of attaching posters and notices 
to the plate-glass partitions which separate our 
reading rooms from the main library. Quite by 
accident we hit upon a pneumatic clip — the 
sort which is used in automobiles — and we’re 
fearfully pleased with them. Two of them hold 
a poster in position. . . . These clips are about 
ten cents each and last indefinitely.” — MIN- 
NIE Isaacs, in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 


‘WN THE Sacramento City Free Library, 

gummed dots and labels have been re- 
placed entirely by Duco. Duco can be pur- 
chased in many colors in very small containers 
and, while it evaporates rapidly and is not 
usable in its original package, we have solved 
the problem by using one-ounce wide-mouthed 
bottles, fitted with soft rubber corks through 
which we insert a long handled camel’s-hair 
brush. This makes an airtight inclosure. 
When the book is once marked, the mark is 
good for the life of the book. . . . Duco can 
be had in many colors and works satisfactorily 
on practically all surfaces.’’ — W. F. PURNELL, 
Librarian, City Free Library, Sacramento, in the 
Wilson Bulletin. 


‘“POOKS are always being wrapped for 

some reason or another around a li- 
brary — but when one wants to use a wrapped 
book it must be unwrapped — never to re- 
ceive a neat job of rewrapping! Hence our 
use of a slip-on wrapper or cover for rare books 


kept in the Treasure Room. Only those are 
wrapped which, although apparently in need 
of repair, are not repaired on account of molest- 
ing the original binding. 

“Heavy brown wrapping paper seems the 
best to use. Cut a sheet wide enough to reach 
one and one half times around the book and 
as long as you would were you wrapping it for 
mailing. The book is wrapped exactly as you 
would wrap a package, except that when the 
cover is finished the top of the book sticks 
out about two inches at the top of the cover so 
one may take it from the shelf and then easily 
take hold of the book and slip it from the cover. 
Fold the top edge of the paper down about 
three inches, to give it double strength around 
the top, so as to prevent any tearing which 
might occur when removing or replacing the 
book. When this is done and the paper wrapped 
around the book (taking care to leave the book 
protruding two inches), seal it on the flat side 
of the book with one inch brown paper sealing 
tape. Then fold the bottom of the paper up 
over the bottom of the book as you would the 
end of a small package and seal with three or 
four short strips of the tape. 

“Care must be taken not to get the wrapper 
too tight, and to allow for a little shrinkage, so 
that when replacing or removing the book the 
binding will not be rubbed unnecessarily. 

“You may print the call number, author 
and title on the backbone as it appears on the 
back of the book itself, or in case of a very thin 
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book on the front as it is sometimes done. The 
book is then ready for the shelf. 

“A cover of this sort will serve under the 
ordinary usage a rare book receives several 
years and while costing much less than a tenth 
of a cent may help preserve a binding which 
could not be replaced or duplicated for any 
amount of labor or money.’’— Joun T. 
SKELTON, Assistant Loan Librarian, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, in the Wilson 
Bulletin. 
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E ARE mounting all the lists we give 
out for use in the library on heavy 
cardboard and covering them with cellophane. 
The result is rather neat and attractive and 
we are sure it will do away with the too fre- 
quent copying of disreputable lists. We are also 
using it for the labels of our catalog drawers 
and for other exposed surfaces. Ten cents worth 
will cover a multitude of things!”—CHARLOTTE 
Matson, Franklin Branch Library, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, in the Wilson Bulletin. 


A SPECIAL LIBRARIES Symposium 


A Critical Summary of SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


By Mrs. Frances S. Davis, Power and Light Division 
Municipal Reference Department Branch, Los Angeles Public Library 


N the December 1937 issue of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, the Editor exploded a bomb- 
shell by publishing a letter from one of our 
New Jersey members entitled, “ Are We Satis- 
fied with SPECIAL LIBRARIES?” 
The chief complaints in this letter were: 


1. The articles in SPECIAL LIBRARIES are 
written year after year by the same peo- 
ple. 

2. The subjects are the same year after year. 


This same member suggested the following 
measures “to bring about a new type of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES”’: 


1. Elimination of business reports. 

2. Elimination of personalities. 

3. Formation of an editorial board. 

4. Use of the journal as a place for debate on 
subjects vital to our profession. 


Additional letters to the Editor have ap- 
peared in the January through April issues 
with further suggestions and requests such as: 


1. Publication of convention reports sep- 
arately. 

2. Inclusion of occasional scholarly ar- 
ticles. 


The first letter of dissatisfaction caused 
many of us to gasp. Additional ones have made 
us consider. In an effort to clear away the 
débris of doubts, it was decided to discuss our 





periodical at a joint meeting of the California 
chapters. Are we satisfied with SpEciaL 
LIBRARIES? If not, why not? 

To criticize our journal we need to know the 
problems and policies of its Editor. While the 
problems can only be imagined, the policies are 
stated in the July-August, 1937, and January, 
1938, issues of SPECIAL LrBRARIEs. In her re- 
port Miss Manley states: 


The publication of SpectaL Lipraries by the 
Special Libraries Association serves four ob- 
jectives: 


(1) The magazine provides information about 
the activities developing through the 
committees, groups and chapters of the 
national association, and a record of the 
actions of the Executive Board, not only at 
annual meetings but also during the year. 

(2) It publishes articles on special library 
methods and problems, and on new de- 
velopments in information fields that are of 
value to special librarians. 

(3) It gives condensed information about pub- 
lications of interest to the library world. 

(4) Through its advertising columns it pro- 
vides a place for consideration of new 
equipment. 


Aren’t these objectives things we need to 
know to be professionally alert? 

In the same July-August magazine Miss 
Manley says, “‘ Chapter presidents are urged to 
forward papers of interest that are presented at 
the meetings and the noteworthy contribu- 
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tions to regional coéperation by the California 
chapters is due to the codéperation of the presi- 
dents of these chapters.’’ This would seem to 
silence the intimation that the columns of 
SpEcIAL LIBRARIES are open to only a few. 
To my knowledge papers presented at these 
joint meetings of ours by Thelma Jackman, 
Edith Schofield, Margaret Miller, Alberta 
Fish, and Marjorie Utt were printed in SpE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES, having been unsolicited and 
unquestioned. It would be interesting to know 
what percentage of papers submitted had failed 
of publication. 

In SpEcIAL LIBRARIES for January, 1938, 
our Editor, answering the letters of criticism 
and suggestion, presents the policies which have 
motivated her four years of editorship. These 
have been: 


1. To draw in as many member contributors 
as possible. 

2. To publish authoritative articles by 
writers in fields analogous to ours. 

3. To present carefully prepared studies on 
professional problems. 

4. To preserve historic records of the as- 
sociation activities. 

5. To note progress in the special library 
world by mention of activities of in- 
dividuals. 

6. To provide comment on the stream of 
publications connected with our work. 


Miss Manley further shows that volumes 
from 1935 through 1937 contained seventy-two 
different authors, twenty-eight of whom were 
outside the library profession. Of this number 
nine had articles in more than one issue. Thus 
the criticism that the articles are by the same 
people year after year is hardly justified. Even 
if they were, do not all professional people pre- 
fer and pay more attention to articles by the 
authorities in their individual fields? 

We have the criticisms of our magazine. We 
have the statement of the Editor’s policies. 
Now what do we as members expect from a 
professional periodical? 

H. A. Palmer, editor of Traffic World, in a 
talk entitled, ‘‘ Reflections After Reading 300 
Business Papers a Month,”’ before the Chicago 
Associated Business Papers members has this 
to say, “the duty of the trade and business 
paper is to give its readers accurately, fully, 
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and promptly the news in their field, with such 
pertinent, interesting features and gossip as 
may seem well, and with strong editorial ad- 
vice and guidance when opportunity offers.” 

News, news, news, local, national and inter- 
national fairly presented is Mr. Palmer’s first 
requirement. Second, a minimum of highly 
technical articles. Third, a vigorous editorial 
policy. He feels most business and trade papers 
fail to meet these requirements. But does not 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES meet these standards 
adequately with possible exception of the 
vigorous editorial policy? 

Perhaps some feel our journal should not be 
expected to meet the standards of a trade 
paper. On the other hand can it be adequately 
compared with the highly technical, profes- 
sional periodicals? Should it not be rather 
a combination of a trade and _profes- 
sional journal? Developments in the library 
world or profession are not swift and cata- 
clysmic as in chemistry, electrical engineering 
or medicine. We do not change our methods 
even as frequently as do educators. Perhaps we 
should strive to keep library service more in the 
public eye. Until we have experimental labora- 
tories for intensive study of special libraries 
methods, ways and means, and services, how 
can SPECIAL LIBRARIES publish more technical 
and professional articles than it does at pres- 
ent? 

Are there not additional requirements to 
those mentioned by Mr. Palmer? First — we 
expect the format of a professional periodical 
to be adequate, good type, headlines, spacing, 
placement of articles, news, well indexed, etc. 
Second — perhaps most of all a professional 
magazine should be readable, presenting ma- 
terial for all classes of members. The human 
element is important in special library work. 
Personalities are important. Humor is im- 
portant. Have not librarians been all too 
frequently criticized for being _ profes- 
sionally and intellectually cold? Gossip and 
news of our neighbors, to which our New 
Jersey member objected, add the common 
touch, bring smiles, encouragement and mu- 
tual understanding. 

Third — instructive articles by authorities. 
Fourth — new developments, fresh view- 
points. Fifth — inspiration. Sixth — news of 
the association and its members. Such a com- 
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paratively small percentage of the members 
can attend the annual conventions that the re- 
ports of activities and business presented there 
make attractive reading for many of us. 

Does not SPECIAL LIBRARIES meet all these 
requirements? To one who has been a “ cover to 
cover’ reader since 1934, confidently feeling 
that she was reading a helpful library periodi- 
cal, enjoying its variety of articles, profiting by 
the practical suggestions offered and always 
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finding inspiration and encouragement, it 
seems that if SPECIAL LIBRARIES fails to satisfy 
the professional needs of some members it is 
up to them to prepare and submit to the Editor 
the type of articles and material which they 
should like to see in our professional magazine. 
This may encourage others to do likewise. All 
of us will benefit and eagerly acclaim any new 
and effective ways of “putting knowledge to 
work,”’ 


Past Policies of SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
By Jeanette Gormley 


Standard Oil Company of California 


HE first SpEcIAL LIBRARIES dated Janu- 

ary 1, 1910, under the editorship of John 
Lapp clearly set forth the purpose and the 
policy of the new journal: “To serve as a me- 
dium of inter-communication and to a certain 
extent as a clearing-house of notes and news 
of the Association . . . and to devote special 
attention to listing the more important books, 
official reports, pamphlets and periodical arti- 
cles that are not included in the general book 
lists and periodical indexes.” 

Accordingly the new SpEcIAL LIBRARIES 
gave about 80 per cent of its pages to bibliog- 
raphies of importance in the following fields: 
Public affairs, social problems, public utilities, 
technology, insurance and finance. This prac- 
tice of publishing bibliographies continued for 
some years, but the notes of new libraries and 
new librarians in special fields became more 
and more frequent, and important to the new 
librarians were articles describing special 
sources of information, the practices of estab- 
lished libraries, methods of building the special 
collection, and the relationship of the library 
to other units, both within and without the 
supporting organization. 

Solidly and absorbedly developing a pro- 
fessional practice literature and serving as a 
news organ for the Association, SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, in 1917, was jolted by events out- 
side the special library field. For the first and 
last time, what was happening in the world 
determined what was published in SPECIAL 
LiprariEs. War swept into its pages and war 
needs dictated its policy. The formerly placid 
pages were filled with demands for the rapid 





organization of information on new questions 
—the European situation, world economic 
conditions, military problems. Columns car- 
ried appeals for donations of books, magazines, 
—any literature vocational or recreational, 
for the soldiers to read. 

War thrift received due attention in SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. Ways of making one small jar of 
paste do the work of three large ones were 
gravely described. Every library saved paper 
carefully and glue was diluted. All and any 
kinds of thrifty practices were recommended. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES reflected the tense effi- 
ciency which seemed to be in the air, and a 
super-codperative spirit carried away all ob- 
stacles of the workaday world. 

With our entry into the World War, the 
already increased production was forcibly 
accelerated; business expanded dizzily; mar- 
kets developed almost overnight, and simul- 
taneously man power was drastically cut. Man 
power had to be replaced by woman power, 
and woman power, at that time, was “largely 
untrained.”” SpEcIAL LIBRARIES side by side 
with war questions considered this new prob- 
lem, Woman: Her Place in Industry. The gen- 
eral topic of women in industry became one of 
intense interest. Bibliographers collected ref- 
erences on all phases of women’s work, their 
training for industry, their wages, working 
conditions, aptitudes, and limitations. Both 
librarians and non-librarians contributed pa- 
pers, as well as bibliographies, on these subjects 
and an effective reference tool was developed. 
Throughout this literature, an attitude of 
approbation prevailed — “ she-did-it-and-she- 
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did-it-right.”. Woman assumed a place in 
industry. 

The general expansion of business gave stim- 
ulus to the growth of many kinds of research 
and to new special libraries. Libraries were 
being established and recognized as perma- 
nently useful departments. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
in the post war period launched a program to 
help these new libraries and this policy con- 
tributed valuable fresh material to SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. 

Entire issues, in 1919, were devoted to one 
subject, such as chemistry, or agriculture, or 
finance. The number on chemistry, of course, 
described chemistry libraries, source material 
on chemistry, a check-list of recent chemical 
publications, and an article by a chemist on 
library service. Mr. J. H. Friedel, who was 
editor of this series, was successful in soliciting 
contributions from men and women in types 
of work related to the library field. Their com- 
ments, as interested outsiders, gave SPECIAL 
LrpRARIES a different point of view. These de- 
scriptive issues given over to one subject were 
valuable to special librarians at a time when 
the Association was expanding. Not only did 
the articles serve to indicate the range of sub- 
jects covered by special libraries, but also 
were brief reviews of general source material of 
professional use to the librarian not engaged in 
that particular work. 

By 1925, SpEcIAL LIBRARIES was a firmly 
established library journal with a 15-year rec- 
ord of professional service. Because the lay- 
out of a magazine is part of its policy it is 
well to consider what SPECIAL LIBRARIES looked 
like. During the years that it has been pub- 
lished, SPECIAL LIBRARIES has not altered its 
“physical appearance” in any essential way. 
Issue after issue, the limp paper cover does 
duty as a contents page; the familiar modest 
double column format is used without variety 
of spacing or printer’s “ flowers.’’ Issues usually 
lack any photographs or illustrations, and 
quite properly so. However, occasionally sim- 
ple illustrations showing cards, charts, or forms 
have been used and these do contribute to the 
clarity of the textual explanation. Painstak- 
ingly careful editing has always distinguished 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

The journal is, of course, dependent for its 
support upon Special Libraries membership, 
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and advertising charges supplement this in- 
come, out of which all expenses must be paid. 
This support is limited and explains the mod- 
esty of SPECIAL LIBRARIES’ appearance. Time 
is also a restrictive factor. The editor, and his 
associates, as well as most author-members, 
who write, edit, manage, and solicit advertis- 
ing for SPECIAL LIBRARIES are also librarians 
and must add to their regular work the respon- 
sibilities of publishing. SPECIAL LIBRARIES has 
never been in a position to pay for the work 
of the staff or the contributors. To understand 
fully these restrictive conditions under which 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES is published is to appreciate 
its steadfastness in the face of rather serious 
obstacles. 

These obstacles have not deterred SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES from campaigning for the special 
library idea. Mr. D. N. Handy in March, 1927, 
states: ‘““SpECIAL LIBRARIES is not only the 
official organ of the Association, but it is also 
the only publication devoted exclusively to the 
exploitation of the special library idea. It 
seems to me that it must serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. First, of course, it must print the things 
which are helpful to the special librarian him- 
self. This means that it will keep in close touch 
with special library developments, print de- 
scriptions of new libraries in new fields, and 
will make use of timely book reviews. 

“Second, it must omit no opportunity to 
present as convincingly as possible the value 
of the special library in every form of organ- 
ized activity. If it can interest new groups, 
convincing them of the value of the special 
library and can aid them in their search for 
convincing arguments, it has accomplished 
quite as much as if it had printed a helpful 
article on some phase of library methods. It 
should be a means of keeping in touch with 
other members. As a chronicle of the doings of 
its members, it is important. 

“Tt seems to me that it has been developing 
more and more along these lines, and that what 
is needed is adequate financing to enable it to 
go much farther. .. .” 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES has been a news organ 
for the Association, has amassed valuable 
material on library practice, and has exploited 
the special library idea, and these policies will 
be further developed or refined in the future. 
The new thing that the journal can do is to 
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look away from the details of association news, 
and library methods and new libraries and 
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attempt to develop a critique of library science 
— an honest evaluation of what has been done. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES and Other Library Periodicals: 
A Comparison 


By Norma Olin Ireland, Assistant Professor, Library Science 
University of Southern California 


PECIAL LIBRARIES is not the only 
library periodical to recently receive 
criticism from its readers. Some of you will per- 
haps remember the article written last year to 
one of our prominent library periodicals criti- 
cizing all library periodicals in general and that 
one in particular. Such articles probably serve 
a purpose: While not always constructive in 
themselves, they do draw forth constructive 
suggestions from other readers as well as stimu- 
late interest in the magazine itself. I do not 
take the attitude of a stern critic but only com- 
pare SPECIAL LIBRARIES with other magazines 
in the field, especially in the various points 
mentioned in the criticism already given to the 
magazine. It is only as a new reader of your 
periodical that I speak—only as a new 
member of your Association. 


MAKE-UP 

The first thing we notice about any maga- 
zine is its make-up. Is it attractive? Is it 
modern? How is its typography? Magazines, 
along with everything else in this modern age, 
have found it necessary to keep pace with 
modern trends in color, streamlining and gener- 
al attractiveness. Let us take a few examples 
from our library periodicals. 

Wilson Bulletin, that well-known, inex- 
pensive little magazine, has undergone many 
changes over a period of years. As we look at 
the changes which it has made in its cover alone 
since 1929 we see a decided improvement in 
color, arrangement and general make-up. It 
has attractive type and paper and includes 
many illustrations. It is distinctly popular. 

The Library Journal, the oldest American 
periodical devoted to library affairs, has come 
a long way since 1876. It has recently adopted 
new colorful covers, rotating colors each issue. 
It, too, has illustrations and is very readable. 

The Library Quarterly, although scholarly in 
tone, nevertheless has a bright yellow cover 





which immediately attracts the reader. On the 
cover of each issue is a colophon, which adds to 
the dignity and style of the journal. 

The A.L.A. Bulletin is more comparative to 
our own magazine as it is published by a pro- 
fessional association. Bright orange has been 
adopted as its standard cover color, more il- 
lustrations are now included in the magazine 
than ever before, and as a whole the bulletin 
has shown a decided improvement during the 
past two years. 

Another feature about make-up is the in- 
clusion of the Table of Contents on the cover. 
Very few magazines, library or otherwise, give 
such a complete table of contents on the cover 
as does SPECIAL LIBRARIES, including even 
letters to the editor. 

And so, as we judge our magazine super- 
ficially, we believe SPECIAL LIBRARIES could 
do much to improve its outward appearance — 
to get away from that dry “bulletin look” 
which repels the reader more than it attracts 
him. 

CONTENT 


The remainder of the comparison will per- 
tain to content, which, after all, is the thing 
that really matters. 


Publication of Proceedings 


One of the chief points of criticism which has 
been offered is the publication of proceedings 
and papers in SPECIAL LIBRARIES throughout 
the year. The A.L.A. Bulletin publishes a 
separate issue for annual reports but includes 
speeches from conventions throughout the 
year. Other periodicals also repeat speeches 
from state meetings, etc., throughout the year. 
It has been suggested that SpEcIAL LIBRARIES 
publish its Proceedings separately but at an 
added cost to members, with exception, of 
course, to institutional members who will re- 
ceive it free. I believe that Proceedings should 
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be reprinted separately, but feel that added 
cost should be taken care of elsewhere. Per- 
haps this issue should take the place of a regu- 
lar issue; I believe that members would con- 
sider it valuable as such. 


News Items 


Now that news items have been dropped 
from SPECIAL LIBRARIES perhaps little need 
be said about it.* For the benefit of those who 
may be interested in comparing other library 
periodicals with SPECIAL LIBRARIES in this re- 
gard, however, a few words may be said. 

Library Journal has a section entitled 
“Among Librarians,” which gives news re- 
garding appointments, marriages and necrol- 
ogy. In Wilson Bulletin such news is found only 
in special departments and is mostly of a busi- 
ness nature. Library Quarterly has no such 
material; A.L.A. Bulletin includes no per- 
sonalities except news regarding A.L.A. head- 
quarters, boards, committees, etc. 

I feel that because of the limited interest in 
news items (since it necessarily has to be a 
small feature), it is unessential. Local trade 
organs, such as Gaylord’s Triangle and Pacific 
Bindery Talk (on West Coast), are much better 
adapted to such information than are these 
other more dignified journals. 


Contributors 


Repetition of the same contributors is a 
problem in every periodical, as well as just 
library and other professional journals. Li- 
brarians are certainly not inarticulate as a 
professional group, but as individuals they 
are not particularly journalistic. We notice the 
same names again and again in all our library 
periodicals, but is that such a bad criticism? 
We watch for familiar names in all magazines, 
do we not? Those that like to write are usually 
prolific; these that do not like to, seldom exert 
the necessary energy. If we encourage those to 
write who have no natural abilities in the field, 
would their contributions add to our magazine? 

One feature, however, that is practiced by 
A.L.A. Bulletin and which could well be 
adopted by SpEcIAL LIBRARIES is the inclusion 
of a “Who’s Who Among Contributors”’ fea- 
ture. In the A.L.A. Bulletin, it is entitled 


* For references on this noint see SpecIAL LIBRARIES for 
September 1938, p. 229. ‘‘Special Libraries as a Record of 
Progress Edition."’"—Ep. 
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“Behind the By-Lines”’ and consists of thumb- 
nail sketches for the benefit of new members 
of the Association, and new readers of the 
magazine. 

Type of Articles 


Some criticism has been offered that Sps- 
CIAL LIBRARIES devotes itself to articles con- 
cerning business and scientific libraries and has 
very little on museum and other art libraries, 
As I see the problem there appears to be three 
possible solutions: 


1. Have special subject issues, i.e., one issue 
devoted primarily to municipal reference 
libraries, another to art libraries, etc. 
Library Journal follows a somewhat 
modified policy, as often one issue is con- 
fined to problems of some particular kind 
of library (such as college and university 
libraries), or some special subject (such 
as library buildings). It does not do this 
regularly, however, and strikes a very 
fine balance when it does. 

2. Establish more departments within the 
periodical, rotating when necessary. 
Wilson Bulletin has adopted a similar 
plan with its sections on School Libraries, 
Current Reference Books, Junior Li- 
brarians, etc. This policy is also good, 
provided it is not overdone. 

I think a compromise between the two 
systems could be used to advantage, i.e., 
to include some articles of general interest 
in each issue, combined with a definite 
rotation of articles on different kinds of 
special libraries, with sections when 
needed. SPECIAL LIBRARIES does this to 
some extent at the present time, without 
the definite rotation and special section 
feature. 

3. The third solution, which I believe to be 
the best one, is the increase of size of the 
magazine, which I shall take up in detail 
a little later. 


Special Departments and Features 


A new feature of SPECIAL LIBRARIES is the 
inclusion of “Library Magazine Articles of 
Interest.” This is somewhat similar to the 
Library Journal feature published in every 
other issue entitled “Current Library Lit- 
erature,” although the latter is more compre- 
hensive and arranged by subject. 
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Other columns and departments, such as 
“Letters to the Editor,” etc., appear in similar 
form in all the other periodicals. I believe the 
Editor of SPECIAL LIBRARIES is to be especially 
commended for her good organization of de- 
partments which are readable, stimulating and 
up-to-date. 


Size, as Affected by Advertising and Other 
Revenue 


In regard to size, it is interesting to again 
compare our magazine with others. The A.L.A. 
Bulletin, without advertising, has an average 
of almost twice as many pages as SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. SPECIAL LIBRARIES has had a 
decided increase in advertising during the 
past year, but has it increased its pages of 
reading matter in comparison? I believe not, 
proportionately. 

It has been stated that limited revenue re- 
strains the expansion of the magazine. Is this a 
necessity? I believe, with the growth of the 
special library field from nine types of special 
libraries in 1934 to fifteen in 1938, some ex- 
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pansion is necessary to meet the increased and 
varied needs of its readers. The magazine may 
not perhaps sufficiently represent the thoughts 
and growing trends of the profession. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, I believe that Speciar L1- 
BRARIES very favorably compares with existing 
library periodicals, especially in its depart- 
ments, contributors and general excellence of 
articles. Improvement could be made in make- 
up, including a definite increase in size, and in 
content distribution of articles. 

These changes, however, are not up to the 
Editor entirely, but rather to the members of 
the Association as a whole. As Mr. T. V. 
Mounteer, a member of SpEcIAL LIBRARIES, 
has stated: ‘No association journal can do 
more than reflect the collective state of mind of 
the membership, and no amount of coaxing and 
prodding by an editor, no matter how capable, 
can induce any different state of mind. It is the 
responsibility of the membership to make up 
its mind.””! 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES And Why It Is So 
By Marian C. Manley, Editor 


N Association activities, one of the most 
hopeful developments of 1938 has been the 
active interest shown in the problem of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. The Editor takes much 
pleasure in the fact that her suggestion, that a 
private letter, questioning editorial policies, be 
brought out of its retirement and published in 
“Letters to the Editor,” should have led to so 
much interesting and constructive discussion. 
That a Chapter meeting should have been de- 
voted to consideration of this major Associa- 
tion activity is particularly encouraging. The 
fine quality of the discussion there and its con- 
structive nature as presented in the three 
papers preceding this, makes it feasible to take 
up our publishing and editorial problems in an 
informal and direct manner, — bringing out 
the minor complications that affect our work. 
Magazine income — Membership Dues. This 
troublesome problem, after much spirited de- 
bate in executive sessions of the Board, has 
reached what seems a reasonable solution. The 
magazine now gets, as its revenue from the 





Association, 20 per cent of the money paid by 
institutional and active members, and by sub- 
scribers. In other words, $1.00 out of every 
$5.00 in these classifications goes to SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES and $4.00 to the general activities 
of the Association. While it may seem surpris- 
ing that the magazine, the most conspicuous 
single activity of the Association, can get along 
on such a small proportion of the funds, one 
must recall that an immeasurable amount of 
salaried time has been contributed annually by 
the organizations whose employees enjoy the 
professional pleasure of editing SpEcIAL LiBRA- 
RIES. Until this time S.L.A. has been fortunate 
in securing the codperation of such institutions 
as the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and, for the last five years, the Newark Public 
Library, in allowing time for this editorial 
work and the necessary stenographic, filing, 
and other assistance. Whether the Association 
will find other organizations willing to co- 


1 Mounteer, T. V. It’s Not Only the Magazine But the 
Association. SPEcIAL LIBRARIES, 29:56, February, 1938. 
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operate on this basis or whether the time has 
come for the Association to assume full support 
of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, will be for the Board to 
ascertain as it arranges for the incoming Editor. 
At all events, at the moment, SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES receives from membership dues and 
subscriptions, $1.00 for every $5.00 paid to the 
Association, an arrangement that seems to 
this Editor, from an intensive knowledge of 
Association finances, all that is possible under 
present conditions. 

Income — Advertising. All of the receipts 
from advertising have been credited to SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. For the last several years this 
revenue has provided 50 per cent of the 
magazine’s income, although it has averaged 
but 20 per cent of the magazine content. While 
that 80/20 ratio is still below the 50/50 or 
40/60 or more of advertising in other maga- 
zines, it is a distinct advance from earlier years 
and reflects the intensive attention given that 
feature by the Editor and the Advertising 
Manager. For the last year the Editor has felt 
that enough progress has been made to enable 
her to leave such activities to the Advertising 
Manager. The rate of growth is indicated by 
these records: 


YEARLY REVENUE FROM ADVERTISING 


DD Pie erden hens whwens $ 440.71 
sk cnet ews eav dees 622.81 
DUES Habkcnsbansreaks 1,296.47 
EET CTE rer ee er 1,707.26 
Ee eee ee 1,700.57 
SPT Ra eaceucewens eae'ns < 1,254.58* 


* Eleven months. 


Expenditures. With SPECIAL LIBRARIES in- 
come a modest $3,000 as against, for example, 
the budgeted $11,212 for the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
careful attention must be paid to details of 
make-up so as to provide for ease of reading, 
convenient use, and professional appearance, 
all at the smallest cost. The matters of glazed 
versus unglazed paper, size of type, arrange- 
ment on page, all have to do with ease of read- 
ing together with the best use of available 
space. Experiment and consultation led to the 
selection by the present editor of unglazed 
paper, 10 point double column make-up as the 
easiest on the eyes for general articles. Eight 
point for short notes such as “Letters to the 
Editor” and six point for book notes were 
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selected as practical and economical in space. 
Since every printed page represents the total 
yearly contribution of six or seven active mem- 
bers to the magazine, it behooves the Editor to 
see that the page carries material of equal 
value. The fact that each issue of the magazine 
derives in revenue from advertising the ap- 
proximate contribution of 150 to 170 active 
members makes it possible to publish a maga- 
zine of reasonable size. 

At times the advisability of adding a cover 
to SPECIAL LIBRARIES comes up for considera- 
tion. It would add to the magazine’s attrac- 
tiveness undoubtedly. Approximately the rev- 
enue from 150 active members for the year 
would be needed to carry the cost. Is it worth 
that to the members? If so, who will pledge 
themselves to secure the 150 members needed 
to provide a cover for SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
when so many other possibly more construc- 
tive, professional problems demand our help? 

Editorial Policies. With an approximate 
schedule established for income and expendi- 
tures, the question of how best to use available 
space has been given careful consideration. 
The readers of SpEcIAL LIBRARIES comprise 
three groups — active and institutional mem- 
bers, subscribers, and advertisers. The adver- 
tisers scan its pages to see if the reading matter 
is interesting to purchasers of their products. 
The subscribers, representing in general public 
and college libraries and some business houses, 
look for material on professional problems 
treated in a progressive specialized manner but 
applicable to general uses. The members range 
through the ten group classifications from 
science-technology to museums and from social 
sciences to commerce and newspapers. What 
possible professional matters can be considered 
that will be at least partially interesting to 
such a heterogeneous group? 

It is this very element that has made the 
editing of SpeciAL LiBRARIEs interesting. To 
dodge the Scylla of too much attention to one 
subject interest while avoiding the Charybdis 
of monotony presents fine problems of manage- 
ment. The Editor has gone blithely along feel- 
ing that it was better to have something that 
may relate to all in each issue rather than defi- 
nitely exclude many readers by devoting spe- 
cial numbers to certain groups. By much 
correspondence with what seemed promising 
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possibilities, and a free expression of her own 
views and interests, she has endeavored to 
draw in new writers with vigorous points of 
view. As she believes that some controversial 
discussion is stimulating to constructive 
thought, she has taken pleasure in encouraging 
it whenever possible. Remembering that many 
people are slow to see the relations of many 
discussions to their problems, the Editor is not 
unduly disturbed by those who say “Why do 
we have this?”’ or “ Why should we have that?” 
She knows there must be such comment in a 
group of mixed interests, unless all members 
are consistently open-minded and alert to new 
ideas. 

The fact that after all our readers have a 
common subject of interest in methods, train- 
ing, public relations, Association policies, job 
analysis is shown by the special articles in the 
1938 issues for January to November. Of the 
30 articles, 20 are related to problems-of_all 
types of libraries, the other 10 are more specifi- 
cally interesting to five different groups. None 
of the articles are definitely exclusive in their 
content. Certainly readers of SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES do not feel that an article on indexing 
must be labeled “Indexing for technical li- 


Letters to 


A Job Well Done 


HE Professional School and Departmental 

Libraries Survey, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity and College Departmental Librarians Group, 
and prepared by Mr. Walter Hausdorfer, School 
of Business Library, Columbia University, has 
recently been completed, and is now offered for 
sale at 75¢ a copy, postpaid. 

The purpose of the survey is to furnish in- 
formation on special libraries within colleges and 
universities, in the light of existing practices in 
more than fifty libraries. Chapters include: Place 
of the collegiate and departmental library in the 
administrative organization, quarters and equip- 
ment, personnel, financial administration, acqui- 
sition, services, promotion, publicity, etc. 

The ultimate goal of the Survey Committee is 
the preparation of a manual for departmental 
libraries, based on the information contained in 
the survey, as well as accepted criteria for college 
libraries. Purchasers are invited to send criticisms 
and suggestions on the survey to Mr. Hausdorfer. 

Orders should be sent to Miss Marcella Hassel- 
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braries’’ or one on professional preparation 
“Training for advertising libraries,’’ before it 
can be grasped by a technical or an advertis- 
ing librarian. 

The Editor has held firmly to the policy of 
presenting Association problems for Association 
consideration and has seen that articles were 
prepared so that readers might have material 
on such problems immediately available. Her 
conviction that SPECIAL LIBRARIES should be a 
vehicle for frank and open discussion (hers as 
well as anybody else’s) has borne fruit in the 
frequent vigorous notes in “Letters to the 
Editor” and in many of the general articles 
that have appeared. Through the whole- 
hearted codéperation that has developed, the 
pages of SPECIAL LIBRARIES have grown more 
and more to reflect the real spirit of the Associ- 
ation — one of constructive, vitalizing progress 
shown in consistent effort toward our goal of 
entire success in “Putting Knowledge to 


Work.” 


Thésefour articles are part of the series of dis- 
cussions of SPECIAL LIBRARIES problems and 
practices, that will be presented in the magazine 
as preparation for the appointment of the next 
Editor. 


the Editor 


berg, Business Library, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Make checks payable to Special 
Libraries Association. 
Dorotuy W. DRAKE, Chairman, 
University and College Departmental Librarians 
Group. 


The Employment Committee Announces! 


S THE year’s activities throughout the Asso- 

ciation gather momentum, it is of interest 

to the membership to know the personnel of the 

Advisory Committee on Employment and of the 
Employment Chairmen of Chapters. 

Since to Chapter representatives is entrusted 
not only the carrying out of policies and plans 
formulated by the Advisory Committee with the 
help of whatever advice and information as to 
conditions the regional Chairmen give us, but 
active interviewing and placement work, it is 
important for the membership to keep in touch 
with them, if they are wanting jobs or if they hear 
of job opportunities. In New York City, where 
interviewing and placement is too heavy to be 
carried by an individual librarian, it has been 
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delegated to the Professional Division of the New 
York State Employment Service, 79 Madison 
Avenue. Interviews are by appointment with 
Miss Harriet Houghton, telephone Lexington 
2-8910. 

The personnel of these two groups is as follows: 


ApviIsorY COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 


ay 4 Louise Alexander, High Ridge, Stamford, 

onn. 

Elizabeth Burrage, Administration Library, 
School of Commerce, Boston 

Elizabeth Lois Clarke, Secretary, Special Li- 
braries Association 

Ethel M. Fair, Director, Library School, New 
Jersey College for Women 

Agnes C. Hansen, Associate Director, Library 
School, Pratt Institute 

Mary Jane Henderson, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Montreal 

Frances H. Kelly, Associate Director, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linda K. Morley, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., New York 

Hazel Eleanor Ohman, New York State Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
New York City 

Leona Powell, American Management Associa- 
tion, New York City 

Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, New York City 

Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York City 

Edith Schofield, Regional Librarian, U. S. Forest 
Service, San Francisco, California 

Rose L. Vormelker, Business Information Bu- 
reau, Cleveland Public Library 


EMPLOYMENT CHAIRMEN OF CHAPTERS 


Albany Capitol District — Mildred Guffin, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare 

Baltimore — Lillian Carlen, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Business and Economics Department 

Boston — Elizabeth Burrage, Administration 
Library, Boston School Committee, 15 Beacon 


St. 

Cleveland — Emma D. Boyer, City National 
Bank 

Connecticut — Emily Coates, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford 

Illinois— Mrs. Evalyn Andrews, Insurance Li- 
brary of Chicago, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Michigan — Mary Giblin, Detroit Edison Co. 

Milwaukee — Helen Terry, Municipal Reference 
Library 

Montreal — Mary Jane Henderson, Sun Life As- 
surance Company 

New Jersey — Mary E. Hunt, Business Branch 
of the Newark Public Library, 32 Commerce 
St., Newark 

New York — Helen Wheeler, Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library 

Special Library Council of Philadelphia — Helen 
M. Rankin, Head, Municipal Reference Divi- 
sion, Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan 


Square 
Pittsburgh — Esther E. Fawcett, College of Fine 
Arts Library, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
San Francisco — Margaret Hatch, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 600 Stockton St. 
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Southern California — Mrs. Prudence C. Win- 
terrowd, Public Health Division, Los Angeles 
Municipal Reference Library, Los Angeles 


MARGARET BONNELL, Chairman, 
Employment Committee. 


The Question of Advisory Boards 


HAVE recently received a petition addressed 

to the Executive Board of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, asking that the Editor of the 
magazine, SPECIAL LIBRARIES, be assisted by an 
Advisory Board. The petition struck me as being 
impertinent, impractical and the result of mis- 
information upon the part of the sponsors. 

The present Editor of the magazine, SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, has made it one of high calibre during 
her five years of service. It is not only a dignified 
publication, but it also holds admirably to its 
purpose of treating all phases of work and prob- 
lems of concern to special librarians. 

As an editor I can say from experience that a 
publication is more hindered than helped by an 
Advisory Board, harking back to the old saying 
that “Too many cooks spoil the soup.’”’ I am 
pretty sure that an Advisory Boar« would not 
only delay publication, but in the final analysis, 
so edit each contribution to the magazine that by 
the time it appeared in print, the entire point of 
the original article would have been so altered 
that not even the author could recognize it. In 
addition to this, it is likely that such a project 
would only tend to increase the cost of printing 
the magazine. 

As far as “encouraging contributions from 
among the membership or from sources without 
the membership”’ (quoted from the petition), I 
believe that if the sponsors of the petition were to 
read the magazine carefully and acquaint them- 
selves with its contents, they would find just that 
very thing is being done and has been done quite 
consistently in each issue. It makes me question 
whether they themselves have taken the trouble 
to send in contributions. If they would do this, I 
am sure they would find the Editor delighted to 
print them. A good editor, such as Miss Manley 
has proven herself over and over again, is quite 
capable of taking care of the editorship of the 
magazine, SPECIAL LIBRARIES, without the im- 
pediment of an Advisory Board. 

JEROME IRvING SmitTH, Chairman, 
National Museum Group 


Books on India 


HIS library has recently compiled a bibliog- 
raphy on India — the scope is limited as to 
date of publication, and it is not an exhaustive 
study. It is rather a list, with few exceptions, of 
books on India published from 1932 to the present 
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date, on which information was convenient. 
Notes of reviews and bibliographical details have 
been added when readily available. The material 
is subdivided into broad classifications. The ma- 
terial for this list was compiled largely from the 
following sources: Public Affairs Information 
Service, 1932-1938; Foreign Affairs (Council on 
Foreign Relations), 1932-1938; International 
Affairs (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 
1932-1938; Asia, 1938; Statesman’s Year Book, 
1938. 

I have a small supply of these available should 
the readers of SPECIAL LIBRARIES require any. 
Mary JANE HENDERSON, Investment Librarian, 

Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 


Attention, Please! 


URING the 30th Annual Convention of the 
Special Libraries Association outlines of a 
paper on Microphotography, prepared by Mr. 
Victor C. Showers of the Carnegie Library School 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, were 
distributed. Although the Association does not 
assume responsibility for errors appearing in that 
outline, it would like to correct a typographical 
error which appeared therein. The statement was 
made, ‘‘ Forty books of 100,000 pages each can be 
microfilmed for $6 or $7; even lower unit costs 
possible if 20 copies of each book are wanted.” 

‘‘Pages”’ in the above quotation should have 
read ‘‘ words.”’ At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that this relatively low cost for microfilm 
excludes the cost of labor and overhead and was 
meant for use, primarily, for scholastic enter- 
prises. 

The Committee on Microfilming and Docu- 
mentation is compiling a list of places where 
microfilms can be obtained either in short strips, 
as copies of articles in periodicals, or commercial 
places where material is microfilmed under con- 
tract. The list will include, as far as possible, a 
scale of prices so that the microfilm user will have 
an opportunity to determine the approximate 
cost of a proposed microfilm job. 

The committee is also working on methods for 
classifying, cataloging, and storing microfilms in 
a Special Library. Suggestions to this committee 
would be appreciated. 

Ross C. CIBELLA, Chairman, 
Microfilming and Documentation Committee. 
COMMITTEE 
Miss Sarah B. Pruden, National Oil Products 

Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Mr. Ford M. Pettit, The Detroit News, Detroit, 

Mich. 

Miss Mary Jane Henderson, Sun Life Assurance 

Co. of Canada, Montreal, Can. 
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Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard Statistics 
Co., Inc., New York City 
Mrs. Julia L. Staniland, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Mary A. Bennett, Columbia University 
Library, New York City 


The Answer to ‘“‘A Big Question” 


N THE October 1938 issue of SpectaL Li- 
BRARIES, page 260, M. F. Behar, Editor of the 
magazine Instruments, asks ‘‘ Do special librarians 
know how to find information on the specialties 
to which their libraries are dedicated?”’ and he 
infers that he believes they do not, because one 
special librarian in ane annual conference paper 
failed to mention one ‘‘how-to-find-it’’ compila- 
tion. 
As author of that single instance of omission 
which unfortunately led Mr. Behar to rush into 
print with such a sweeping and rather unscien- 
tific conclusion, I regret very much that I was not 
afforded the courtesy of seeing his letter prior to 
publication, so that my rather simple answer to 
his ‘‘Big Question”’ might have stood side-by- 
side on the printed page. 
In the first place, Mr. Behar seems to have 
misunderstood the occasion on which my paper 
“‘Delimiting the Library Field’’ (Proceedings of 
Special Libraries Association, Vol. 1, 1938, pp. 
43-45) .was presented. It was an informal ten- 
minute talk at a ‘‘Beginner’s Clinic’’ before a 
general session of the Special Libraries Association 
Annual Conference. Obviously in a ten-minute 
talk one does not attempt to be encyclopaedic, 
nor, before a general audience, too specialized. 
Likewise, Mr. Behar misconstrued the subject of 
my paper which was not ‘“‘ How to Find Informa- 
tion’’ or even metallurgical information (in spite 
of that being my field) but rather, what types of 
and what minimum primary technical sources to 
gather around one if one is organizing a small 
technical library, say, for a consultant's office, 
dealing with several fields. As it is, I feared that 
my paper leant too heavily on the engineering 
side. . 

Since I was not talking of a metallurgical li- 
brary exclusively nor attempting to list secondary 
sources, Mr. Rimbach’s able compilation (with 
which I am perfectly familiar, having been one of 
those who answered his long questionnaire at the 
time he was compiling it), was advisedly omitted. 
The ‘ Metallurgical Abstracts” of ‘‘ Metals and 
Alloys’’ was also advisedly omitted in preference 
to “ Journal of the Institute of Metals Abstracts” 
because (1) Metals and Alloys Abstracts go only 
as far back as 1929, because (2) they omit ab- 
stracts of patent literature, and (3) have an an- 
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nual and not too uniformly catalogued subject 
index whereas the English abstract journal has a 
semi-annual, uniform subject index and begins 
in 1909. 

I do not believe with Mr. Behar that a knowl- 
edge of “‘how-to-find-it’’ compilations makes a 
librarian competent to find “‘it.”” However, as a 
demonstration to Mr. Behar and others that 
special librarians do know ‘“how-to-find-it”’ 
sources, may I offer the following partial list from 
the “Librarian’s Library’’ shelf of my special 
library: 


The Literature of Chemistry. Crane and Patter- 
son. John Wiley, 1927, First Edition. 

The International Repertory of Centres of Chem- 
ical Documentation. Industrial Chemist, 11, 
Dec. 1935, 131, 479. 

Consumer Technical Information. Its Prepara- 
tion and Distribution. Douty, D. E. American 
Dyesiuff Reporter, 24, Dec. 2, 1935, No. 24, 
676-680, 685-688. 

Metallurgical Literature and the Technical Li- 
brary. Roberts, A. D. Metallurgia, 14, July 
1936, No. 81, 77-78. 

Organisation of Information for Industry. The 
Industrial Library and Intelligence Service. 
Brightman, R. Industrial Chemist, v. 12, Sept. 
1936, No. 140, pp. 396-400. 

How to Find Metallurgical Information. Rim- 
bach, Richard. 1936. 

The Library in the Paper Industry and Related 
Fields. Casper, Corienne. The Paper Industry, 
v. 18, Jan. 1937, No. 10, pp. 829-832. 

Why Indexers Turn Gray. Crane, E. J. Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry, v. 15, April 20, 1937, 
No. 8, p. 175. 

Government Publications and Their Use. 
Schmeckebier, L. F. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 446 pp., 1937. 

The Transliteration of Russian. Crane, E. J. 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry (News 
Ed.), v. 15, May 20, 1937, No. 10, pp. 230-231. 

The Use of a Modern Scientific Library. Dreaper, 
W. P. The Chemical Age, 37, Aug. 14, 1937, 
946, p. 139. 

Selected Bibliography of Engineering Subjects. 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
44, Aug. 1937, 8, p. 445. 

The Extent to Which Scientific and Technical 
Literature Is Covered by Present Abstracting 
and Indexing Periodicals. Bradford, Dr. S. C. 
Paper read at 14th Annual Conference, 1937, 
of Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux held on Sept. 24-27, 1937. 
Chemistry and Industry, v. 56, Oct. 23, 1937, 
No. 43, pp. 947-951. 

The Réle ’ of Technical Information in Industrial 
Research and Development. Homer, C. E. and 
Hedges, E. S. International Tin Research and 
Development Council, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 6, 1937. 

The Library as an Engineering Tool. Dexter, 
Gregory M. Mechanical Engineering, v. 59, 
Nov. 1937, No. 11, 845-848. 

The Utilization of Technical Literature by the 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineer. Whitte- 

more, C. R. Canadian Mining & Metallurgical 
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Bulletin, Jan. we No. 309; Transactions, 
v. 41, 1938, pp. 28-50. 

Evaluation of Periodicals for Electrical Engi- 
neers. Dalziel, C. F. The Library Quarterly, 
University of Chicago Press, july 1937; Elec! 
trical Engineering, 57, Marc 1938, No. 3, 
110-113. 

The Literature of Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 
neering. Molstad, M. C. Industrial & Engineer- 
ing Chemistry (News Ed.), v. 16, April 10, 
1938, No. 7, pp. 206-214. 

Library Work —A Field for Standardization. 
Gaillard, John. Industrial Standardization, v. 9, 
June 1938, No. 6, 141-142. 

In the Abstract. Crane, E. J. Industrial & Engi- 
mewn Chemistry, 16, June 20, 1938, No. Dy, 

The Réle of the Engineering Library. Craver, 
Harrison W. Mining and snes 19, Aug. 
1938, No. 380, pp. 357-35 

Market Research i A Guide to Informa- 
tion on Domestic Marketing. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 55, 1938 Edition. 

Library Guide for the Chemist. Soule, Byron A. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 


In conclusion, perhaps Mr. Behar should be 
reminded that the special librarian is frequently 
not only a librarian, but either is or was also a 
practicing specialist in the field. Thus at INCO 
the librarians have been metallurgists and chemi- 
cal engineers who have had 10 to 15 years practi- 
cal experience in the industrial research field. 
“‘How-to-find-it’’ sources could scarcely be the 
measure of competency for such, actual knowl- 
edge of the subject matter, and ability to con- 
dense and interpret it being a better yard-stick. 
As one boss told a beginner ‘‘I don’t care how you 
find it, as long as you find it!” 

L. O. LEwton, Librarian, 
The International Nickel Co. 


Who Shall Be What? 


OW is the time of year when it is necessary 

to take stock of ourselves and consider the 

qualifications for leadership among the members 

of the Association. The Nominating Committee 

has a serious responsibility to select officers who 
will carry on the work next year. 

As a Committee to transact this important 
business it is impossible for us to have too much 
information in regard to our man- and woman- 
power, but if we pool our knowledge we will more 
easily arrive at a decision which will satisfy the 
membership in general. Will the members, as 
many of them as possible, please acknowledge 
this SOS by sending me suggestions which will 
help the Committee make up a new slate of offi- 
cers to be voted upon at the next annual meeting? 

MILpRED B. Potter, Chairman, 
Nominating Committee 
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Publications of Special Interest 


Brittain, Vera. Thrice a stranger. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1938. 435 p. $2.50. 


A discerning and sympathetic observer grows through 
homesick, thwarted loneliness to an informed understanding 
of the variations in the American temperament and the 
reasons therefor. Enjoyable account of country-wide travels 
on a lecture tour with some pungent and pertinent com- 
ments on ‘‘ Rules for Chairmen.” Delightful record of many 
contacts. 


Brown, C. and B. Salads and herbs. Lippincott, 
N. Y. 1938. 274 p. $1.75. 


That something different needed by the garden and culi- 
nary artist. The intriguing descriptions of specific herbs and 
their possible uses are supplemented by groups of recipes for 
vegetable, fish and meat salads and stimulating suggestions 
for garnishing or other appetizing procedures. 


Carroll, M. J. Key to League of Nations docu- 
ments placed on public sale 1934-1936. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, N. Y. 1938. 188 p. $4.75. 


With meticulous care and scholarly technique, Miss 
Carroll increases the ease with which the valuable source 
material in the extensive studies of the League of Nations 
may be available. Her introduction is a stimulating approach 
to the subject. 


Cary, A. L. Liners of the ocean highway. Apple- 
ton, N. Y. 1938. 128 p. $2.50. 


Pictures of fifty or more liners in the 14,000 ton class, 
accompanied by condensed notes covering owner, construc- 
tion and historic data. Includes brief description of several 
important steamship lines. 


Disher, M. W. Music hall parade. Scribner, 
N. Y. 1938. 147 p. $5.00. 


The gay colorful story of English singing comedians from 
the early days of music clubs in many taverns through the 
Alhambraand Christmas pantomime period. Well illustrated 
with photographs and with colored reproductions of song 
sheets. Dan Leno, Vesta Tilley and countless others are 
mentioned in the sympathetic appreciative evaluation of a 
passing phase of entertainment. 


Downs, W. S. Who's Who in New York. Lewis 
Historical Publishing Co., N. Y. 1938. 1325 p. 
$10.00. 

Another well-edited ‘‘Who’s Who,” that by virtue of its 
location gives needed information about many people and 
adds to the ease by which essential data may be located. 
Includes geographical but no occupational index. 


Fishback, Margaret. Safe conduct. Modern Age 
Books, Inc., N. Y. 1938. 208 p. 75¢. 


A little book that with wit, gaiety and understanding 
suggests the accepted ways of “polite society.’’ The author 
writes of other books on etiquette with breezy frankness and 
shows the sensible yet thoughtful way to treat a thousand 
different social episodes. 


Fuller, C. A. Air conditioning. Henley Pub. Co., 

N. Y. 1938. 577 p. $4.00. 

A clear, well-edited and specific treatment, that will help 
in a real understanding of a term blithely tossed about with 
little actual comprehension. Definitions are carefully worked 
out. Good illustrations and charts are used. An appendix 
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discusses city building codes and their relation to this devel- 
opment. A sound and useful book in its field. 


Greenwall, H. J. Face of France. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, N. Y. 1938. 268 p. $2.50. 


A delightful book, full of the underlying color and spirit 
of France and not burdened with factual data. Paris to 
Marseilles, Mont St. Michel or Avignon, the author wanders 
and comments with understanding and appreciation. 


Halsey, G. D. How to be a leader. Harper, N. Y. 
1938. 219 p. $2.50. 


Another book on self development well arranged, and 
analyzed with many suggestions for further reading. Specific 
and practical in treatment, on the whole a good workman- 
like job if not too inspiring. 


Hambidge, Gove. Six rooms make a world. Whit- 

tlesey House, N. Y. 1938. 338 p. $2.50. 

A philosophy of living related to the spiritual significance 
of the functions of different rooms. Thoughtful essays touch- 
ing on many human relationships, with a particularly satis- 
fying note on the fundamental companionship of marriage 
in ‘‘ Twentieth Anniversary.” 


Horvath, A. A. Soy bean industry. Chemical Pub. 
Co., N. Y. 1938. 221 p. $4.00. 


The remarkable growth of the industry in the last 30 
years makes this book by an expert in the field particularly 
useful. The various chemical changes produced in soy bean 
oil manufacture and needed for its use are noted at length. 
The wide range of opportunity for development are indi- 
cated. A bibliography is included. 


Howes, Durward. ed. America’s young men. 
American Publications, Inc., Los Angeles. 
1938. 654 p. $10.00. 


By the exclusion of all over forty, this third edition con- 
forms more strictly to the title and makes the publication 
more thoroughly an indication of the man power to come. 
The occupational index shows closer subdivision, all in all, 
this continues to be an excellent tool for many uses. 


Kahm, H. S. New business opportunities for to- 
day. Harper, N. Y. 1938. 136 p. $1.50. 


An enlivening little volume full of practical suggestions 
based on more or less need for capital. Suggestions are in 
related groups under household services, education, business 
service, book field, etc. The idea of selling business informa- 
tion is only one of the many that would have possibilities. 


Kurtz, R. H. Public assistance worker. Russel 
Sage Foundation, N. Y. 1938. 225 p. $1.00. 


A condensed approach to the problems of the novice in 
public assistance work, giving an excellent brief résumé of 
the development of public assistance work, a good discussion 
of the psychological problem faced in dealing with individual 
cases and a fine bibliography for further reading. 


Lathrop, Elise. Old New England churches. Tut- 
tle, Rutland, Vt. 1938. 171 p. $3.00. 


Charming pencil sketches of the earliest churches with 
piquant selections from historical records giving the details 
of establishment, notes on the relationship between clergy 
and the laity and incidents of parish discipline. List of 
sources included. 
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Lingenfelter, M. R. Books on wheels. Funk & 
Wagnalls, N. Y. 1938. 147 p. $1.50. 


An entertaining sketch, which slips a good deal of library 
terminology and activity into a mild love story. Indicates 
the fascinating possibilities of one kind of library work. 
Includes glossary, list of library schools and short list of 
suggestions for further reading. 


Lord, Russell. Behold the land. Houghton-Mif- 
flin, Boston. 1938. 310 p. $3.00. 


A stirring, disturbing yet hopeful book in which the vital 
importance of land conservation is made clear to laymen and 
through which its fundamental place in our future may be 
fully grasped from country-wide presentations. Fine illus- 
trations. Good reading list included. 


MacCampbell, Donald. Selling what you write. 
Crowell, N. Y. 1938. 221 p. $2.00. 


A most satisfactory book on writing for sales. From self 
discipline to contracts with agents, it covers the factors 
involved in a writing livelihood in a sane, invigorating 
manner. Excellent lists included of markets, agents, and 
well-selected texts on writing. Its treatment of editorial 
problems and practices is particularly good. 


MacKay, Ruth. Money without men. Farrar & 
Rinehart, N. Y. 1938. 239 p. $1.90. 


A witty but extremely practical and pertinent little book 
in which the whys and wherefores of wills, insurance, in- 
vestment policies and the general machinery of personal 
finance are presented ably and graphically. One book that 
should be required reading as soon as individual responsibil- 
ities are assumed. Many definitions are included. 


McLaughlin, G. E. Growth of American manu- 
facturing areas. Bureau of Business Research, 
Pittsburgh. 1938. 358 p. $3.00. 

While primarily a study of the relations of Pittsburgh's 
growth to the growth of other industrial areas, the excellent 
charts, tables and text present valuable data in a clear and 
practical form. A fine picture of growth. Bibliography 
included. 


Moore, Jane. Cityward migration; Swedish data. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938. 140 p. $2.00. 


An erudite study based on Swedish statistical records, 
including many compilations. The methodology might be a 
model to be followed for studies here, were such data ever 
kept. The preface by Dr. Ogburn stresses the value such 
studies will have in the long run. 


Newdigate, Bernard. The art of the book. Studio, 
N. Y. 1938. 104 p. $4.50. 


The period from 1928 to 1938 considered carefully for 
type faces, page design, papers and binding. Many beautiful 
illustrations from examples by fine printers included. Some 
notes on recent presses and leading figures in the world of 
print. 


O’Brien, E. V. So I went to prison. Stokes, N. Y. 
1938. 282 p. $2.50. 


An engrossing yet restrained picture of prison life by a 
cultivated woman of exceptional background. The objective 
way in which she treats her own experiences and those of 
others helps to show the various effects produced by prison 
life and the detrimental or advantageous results of certain 
phases. 
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Ormsbee, Helen. Backstage with actors. Crowell, 
N. Y. 1938. 343 p. $3.50. 


A fresh yet selective record of acting history on the Eng- 
lish and American stage particularly skilful in presenting the 
actor's psychology and using outstanding leaders of different 
generations to illustrate developments. Includes much 
interesting material on theatrical techniques of different 
epochs. Many fine photographs included. 


Reis, Claire. Composers in America. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1938. 270 p. $3.50. 


A biographical dictionary of contemporary composers 
who live and have done much of their work in America, 
Gives many degrees, awards and notes on principal produc- 
tions. Compositions are listed, giving playing time, publisher 
and date. The arrangement brings out the marked effect 
radio production and film music can have in offering oppor- 
tunities. A valuable and well-prepared handbook. 


Shanks, Edward. My England. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, N. Y. 1938. 307 p. $2.50. 


A meditation on England that dwells on the idiosyncracies 
and special phases that go to make up the English psychol- 
ogy. The obvious and the factual data are excluded, but 
their place is taken by much incidental material that throws 
light on English character. Well written and illustrated. 


Slater, J. R. Recent literature and religion. 
Harper, N. Y. 1938. 237 p. $2.00. 


A series of lectures in which a fine understanding con- 
siders the extent to which some sense of religion exists in 
current literature. Works by Walpole, Galsworthy, Wells, 
Virginia Woolf, Thornton Wilder, Edward Arlington Robin- 
son are noted for their implications. A fine sensitive and 
strengthening study. 


Straus, M. W. & Wegg, Talbot. Housing comes 
of age. Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. 1938. 259 p. 
$2.75. 


A comprehensive discussion of the government’s housing 
program with details on its growth, procedure, methods of 
discovering needs and values, and problems that must be 
met. Includes a list of PWA Federal Housing projects with 
descriptive data including rents. Gives forms used in gather- 
ing needed information. A straightforward and clear study 
well illustrated. 


Walker, M. L. Urban blight and slums. Harvard 
Univ. Press, Cambridge. 1938. 442 p. $4.00. 


A fine and comprehensive study of the problem including 
chapters by authorities, such as Henry Wright. Analyses of 
data already assembled, surveys of cities to discover extent 
of actual work to stop blight, tables, charts, studies of Euro- 
pean approaches to the same problem and detailed con- 
siderations of all phases involved distinguish this noteworthy 
text. Bibliography included. 


Wigmore, J. H. Panorama of the world’s legal 
systems. Washington Law Book Co., Washing- 
ton. 1206 p. $6.00. 


A one-volume reprint of the original 3-volume set that 
gives an illuminating and impressive picture of the develop- 
ment of the world’s legal systems from early Egypt to the 
present English law. Fine illustrations and many references 
to further reading. 
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Wiseman, Mark. Before you sign the advertising 
check. Harper, N. Y. 1938. 115 p. $2.50. 


An engineering approach to advertising problems, lucid, 
analytical and with excellent illustrations of the various 
points. 


Woytinsky, W. S. Labor in the United States. 
Social Science Research Council, Washington. 
1938. 333 p. $3.50. 


An exhaustive analysis and reclassification of 1930 census 
figures to serve as an example whereby 1940 census figures 
might be better adapted to the needs of the Social Security 
Act. Tables, charts and special studies included. A revealing 
and impressive attack on this problem. 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 
For Librarians well 
qualified for all 


branches of library 
work. 


LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
any type in any 
part of the country. 
This service is free. 





Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 








SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


PROCEEDINGS 


Thirtieth Annual Conference 
PITTSBURGH, 1938 


Containing reports on S. L. A. Methods 
in Dealing with Problems of Expansion 
and Techniques; How S. L. A. Meets 
Personnel Problems; Symposium on 
Microfilming and Documentation; Dis- 
cussion on “Business Profits and the 
Use of Published Information’’; tran- 
scripts of two radio broadcasts; and 
many papers and reports on research 
phases in museum, newspaper, insur- 
ance, and other fields. 


NOTE: — In 1938, reports and 
papers will not be printed in of- 
ficial journal, Special Libraries. 


Price: Postpaid, $2.00 (To members 
of S. L. A., postpaid, $1.00) 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 
345 Hudson Street, New York 








Old Prints 
Old Photographs 


Illustrations from Old Books 
Magazines and Newspepers 


PICTORIAL ARCHIVES 


81 LAFAYETTE AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


5,000 Subjects Research and Reading Matter 











Out-of-Print 


BOOKS 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 


22 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 











ART OF THE BOOK 


TYPOGRAPHY AND ALLIED SUB- 
JECTS from INCUNABULA TO 
THE MOST RECENT 


Special Service for Librarians 
@ 
MRS. HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


201 East Thirty-fifth Street New York 
LExington 2-6310 


Government Documents 


T27. Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
ce 


.3: Hygienic Laboratory, Bulletins 25-130 
-12: Public Health Bulletins 12-117 


$1.00 each 








HOW 


JAMES C. HOWGATE 
Bookseller 


190 State St. Albany, N. Y. 
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Significant Jitles for Your Libeacy Checklist 





MODES OF THOUGHT 


Author: Alfred North Whitehead, distinguished American philosopher. 


Subject: A constructive and stimulating contribution to modern thinking 
on problems of knowledge and metaphysics. 


$2.50 


238 pp. 


5x 7%" 








PROTESTANT CRUSADE 


Author: Ray Allen Billington, of the 
history department, Smith College. 


Subject: A scholarly history of Cath- 
olic persecution in America, opening 
an important page in the story of the 
growth of tolerance. 


MEDIEVAL PANORAMA 
Author: G. G. Coulton, world-fa- 


mous medieval scholar. 


Subject: A complete survey of the 
Middle Ages, with special reference 
to England, written in terms of 
meticulous scholarship. 





$5.00 504 pp. 544 x 8144” | $4.00 816 pp. 51% x 8144" 
INTERNATIONAL MEN WITHOUT WORK 


PROTECTION OF 
LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
PROPERTY 


Author: Stephen Ladas. 


Subject: A thorough analysis of the 
laws and court decisions governing 
copyright in various countries, in- 
cluding a study of musical, radio and 
movie rights. 


$8.50 (2v.) 1248 pp. 5x 7%” 





Introduction: by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


Subject: A highly informative survey 
of the unemployment situation in 
Great Britainmade bya special board 
of investigators, analyzing the type 
and character of the unemployed 
and the results of various attempted 
solutions. 


$3.00 439 pp. 5%x 8%" 





RACIAL PROVERBS 


Compiler: Selwyn Gurney Champion, M.D. 


Vol. 29, No. 10 














Subject: 26,000 of the best and most interesting proverbs in English 
translation, gleaned from 200 languages and dialects in all parts of the 
world. Arranged according to continents under language headings, with folk- 
lore authorities writing introductions to the sections. Indexed by subject 
matter, race and alternative chief word. 


$10.00 767 pp. 91% x 6” 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : 60 Fifth Avenue - New York 








Please patronize our advertisers 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


and a — of any AMERICAN or 
FOREIGN Periodical and Magazine at 
reasonable prices. 

Specialty ... Complete sets and larger 
runs of outstanding and prominent Scien- 
tific Periodicals. 

Sample copies, 9 ayo lists and price quo- 
tations will | gladly be furnished. 

B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 


20 W. 48th Street, New York 
BRyant 9-5633 Established 1848 











SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company in your 
file for future reference. At some time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 


B. LOGIN @& SON, INC. 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 











The Commodity 
Year Book 


1939 


(Compiled by Editors of Commodity 
Research Bureau) 


Contains a collection of long term price 
charts on about 50 important commodities. 


Price tables — production — consumption 
— future markets — contracts — trading 
units — commission rates — rules — impor- 
tance of each commodity to industry. 


Statistical analysis covers from 65 to 150 
years. Charts are supplemented with actual 
price records in tabular form. Information 
both international and domestic. Also 
chronological history of 1938 developments. 


Quick reference — well indexed — 600 
pages — cover durable. 


Price $7.50 — Ready in January 1939 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
126 Liberty Street, New York 











DESS & TALAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-3636 


e@ 
For over thirty-five years: 


expert service 
highest grade materials 
modern equipment 
prompt attention 
skilled craftsmanship 

e 


Our decorative bindings, ‘Picture 
Covers,”’ and original layouts serve a 
widening clientele. 
® 
May we solve your binding 
problems? 
® 


Specialists in 
LIBRARY BINDING 




















PERIODICALS DIRECTORY 


Second Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SE- 
LECTED LIST OF CURRENT: PE- 
RIODICALS — DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN F. 
ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, 
New York Public Library. 


This directory is planned for those in- 
terested in business and industry, as 
well as for librarians. 


It does not aim to be exhaustive, but its 
ten thousand selected titles represent 
the periodicals published in the United 
States and foreign countries which have 
been found most useful in American 
collections. $12.00 


R. BR. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 
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Magazine 
Subscriptions 


Taz F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany offers a complete, efficient 
magazine service to Special Libra- 
ries. Send us a copy of your list for 
quotation. 

Have you a copy of our Libra- 
rians’ Guide? The 1938-39 edition 
is now ready. Free on request. 

Also, odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes or complete sets supplied 
from our stock of over a million 
magazines. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


83-91 Francis Street, Back Bay 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Vol. 29, No. 10 





Concord 
New Hampshire 


Makers of Magazines and Books 


of Distinction 























PERIODICALS 





Sets ‘ Volumes ’ Numbers 


Foreign and American 





Bought and Sold 


SELL TO US 


Send us lists of periodicals; par- 
ticularly technical, scientific and 
scholarly, which you want to sell. 
Our stock of periodicals needs con- 
stant replenishing and you may 
wish to sell just the ones we nee 
most. 





BUY FROM US 


A stock of about two million 
copies of 6,000 periodicals, year- 
ooks, reports, proceedings and 
other library reference material en- 
ables us to fill 85 per cent of all 
orders immediately and at reasonable 
prices. 


All details incident to the highly specialized business of supplying 
libraries with all back number wants are handled accurately 


Write, wire or telephone 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 














Please patronize our advertisers 








December, 1938 








SPECIAL LIBRARIES 














Accuracy + Speed + Quality 
Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION * LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3447 
| A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 














hiademachors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 


tical. 
Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


WitiiaM H. Rapgemagxsrs, President 





In answering Advertisements mention Special Libraries 
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SAVE 15 TO 50 PER CENT ON 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED MERCHANDISE 


Automobiles Mattresses and springs 
Bicycles Outboard motors 
Bridge sets Pen and pencil sets 
Cameras Phonographs 
Clocks Pianos 
Coffee makers Projectors 
Cutlery Radios and tubes 
Electric razors Refrigerators 
Encyclopedia Americana Rugs 
Fans Sewing machines 
Floor polishers Silverware 
Food mixers Sporting goods 
Furniture and fireplaces Sun lamps 
Hair dryers Toasters 
Heating pads Typewriters 
Humidifiers Vacuum cleaners 
lrons Vibrators 
Jewelry Victrolas 
Kitchen ranges Waffle irons 
Lawn mowers Washers and ironers 
Leather goods Watches 

Electrical appliances, etc. 


WRITE FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS CATALOG NOW 
THE BEST FOR LESS ... YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


ite 








DRAKE DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, INC. 
80 Nassau Street, Room 212, New York 
TELEPHONES: BEekman 3-7380-1-2 


During the Month of December—STORE HOURS yumi 


8.30 a.m. to 9.00 p.m. 
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